











REVIEW. 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 

A new system of Mvrnozoex, in two vols ; giving a full 
account of the Ivorarny of the Pagan Worxn; illustra- 
ted by Analytical tables, and 50 elegant Copperplate en- 
giravings, representing more than 200 subjects, in athird 
yolume, particularly adapted to the capacity of junior 
Students—Compiled, digested and arranged by Robert 
Mayo, M. D. Author of a View of Ancient Geography 
and History. Philadelphia, 1815, one volume published. 


Wuue the study of Mythology is worthy of the 
profoundest attention of So peoaneneh, from the 
various views which it affords, of the prejudices 
and wanderings of the human mind ; the christian 
reader will find in this pleasing pursuit, a confirma- 
tion of his belief in that religion, whose intrinsic 
excellence will be more highly valued, as it ig more 
extensively compared with the crude dreams and 
absurd traditions of the pagan world. He will rise 
form the perusal of the sacred volume, with an in- 
creased veneration for that revelation, which the 
study of Mythology informs us was the ground work 
of the various spurious religions which have,in differ- 
ent parts of the world, been propagated by the ar- 
tifices of ambitious chiefs. It is to be regretted, 
that this study has not received that attention 
which it so justly deserves, from a lamentable defi- 
eiency of elementary works ; some pleasing and 
judicious System, being yet wanted, which, in a 
tucid and perspicuous manner, should be copious 
enough to afford ample information and yet suffi- 
ciently concise, not only to be received by the mem- 
ery, and comprehended by the learner ; but from 
its size to render it attainable by all ranks of read- 
ers.—Such a system is now presented to the pubiic, 
by Dr. Mayo, whose work has been honored with the 





une nivacal tion of many of the most res- 
pectable literary characters in the southern part of 


the union, for the comprehensiveness of its plan— 
the perspicuous arrangement of the matter—aud 
the ind of learning collected from various wri- 
ters and brought into one-lucid body of useful in- 
formation. 

The reader is presented with a general view of 
the subject in an Introduction, which affords a suin- 
mary of the ancient opinions, concerning the his- 
tory of their Gods, and the creation of the World, 
among the Chaldeans, Phenicians, Egyptians, At- 
lantidee, Grecians, Indians, Chinese and Aborigin- 
al Americans. The remaining part of the volume 
is occupied in treating of the history of idolatry in 
general—its first objects—its progress to system 
—its decline—the statues of its deities—its al- 
tars—its sacred groves—its temples, with the vari- 
ous ceremonies aitending the sacrifices—the vestal 
virgins and the sybils :—The superstitions of idol- 
atry—of Oracles in general—of divination, magic, 
festivals, and in conclusion, of the celebrated pub- 
lic games. 

he second volume, which will not be published 
till it is ascertained what de of encourage- 
ment will be afforded the work, will contain, the 
= informs us, a ree 3 and full seooent of 
e Egyptian, Pheenician, Carthagenian, Ethiopian, 
poe A Syrian, Chaldean, Babylonian, Persian; 
Scythian,German and Gallic deities, together with 
such as are only mentioned in Scripture. Sec- 
ondly, an account of the Greek and Roman deities, 
waslher heavenly, infernal, terrestrial or sea dei- 
ties, &c. &c. with their demi giants, heroes, 
and heroines—and lastly, of their fabulous nations, 
monsters, and sacred animals, &c. &c. 

Having thus given a ral view of the work 
under consideration, as it is already, and will be 
published, we ghall give our readers some idea of 
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the author’s manner and style (which is remarkable 
for its unlabored and scriptural simplicity.) by ex- 
tracting the account of the opinions entertained by 
the Aboriginal Americans, concerning their gods, 
and their traditions of the creation of the world. 

“ We are not to imagine that the savazes of 
America, a wandering and unsettled race. ever 
applied themselves to form a system of relixion. 
There are however, traditions to be found among 
some of them, which may forma kind of Theog- 
ony. In this manner, according to father Larr:- 
TeAU, the lroquois, one of the most considerable 
of these savage nations, account for the origin of 
the world. In the beginning, say they, there were 
sia Men, (the people of Peru and of Brazil agree 
upon the same posers as yet there being no earth, 
these men were carried in the air at the mercy of 
the winds. Having no Women, they foresaw that 
their species would soon come to an end: but 
having got notice there was one in Heaven, they 
resolved that one of them, named the Wolf, should 
transport himself thither. ‘The enterprise was 
difficult and dangerous; but ihe birds wafted him 
thither upon their wings. Being arrived there, 
he waited till this Woman came out, as her way 
was, to draw water. So soon as she appeared, he 
offered her some present and seduced her. ‘The 
Lorp of Heaven, knowing what had happened, 
banished the Woman, and a Tortoise received 
her upon its back. ‘This Woman at first had two 
sons, of whom the one, who was.armed with offen- 
sive weapons, slew his brother who had none. 
She was afterwards delivered of several children ; 
from whom the rest of mankind” are sprung.—The 
otter and the fishes drawimg up mud from the bot- 
tom of the water, formed upon the body of the Tor- 

ise just mentioned,.@ @ywall island, which grew 

tev aud greater L¥ degiecs, and such, cccord- 
ing to these savages, is the original of our Earth; 

“ This tradition, if it be exactly reported, is un- 
doubtedly a remnant of the primitive history of 
the creation, of Eve banished from the terrestrial 
se ge and of the murder of Apri by Cary. 

or in short, it is possible that these savages, de- 
scended from the same stock with the rest of man- 
kind, may have preserved a traclition, which they 
might well alter, though they could not totally 
erase out of their memory.—Although we had no 
knowledge of the traditions of the other American 
nations, it is highly probable that their notions 
were mostly the same with those of the Iroquois, 
since the people of Peru and Brazil in South Amer- 
ica, agree with them as to the number of men there 
were at the beginning, as we have said. 

“ But it is not only by their Cosmogony tbat the 
Americans have equalled the Greeks and other 
nations of the old continent, in the whimsical sys- 
tem they invented concerning their original; the 
resemble them too pretty often in their Fables. 
Thus, for instance, their way of accounting for the 
production of rain, was, that a young girl was in 
the clouds, sporting with her lite brother, and 
he broke her pitcher full of water. ‘Is there not 
here a great similitude to those fowutain-nymphs, 
and river-Gods, who poured forth weter trom their 
urns? They too were persuaded like the Greeks, 
that there were Gods who inhabited the Rivers 
and other collections of water, since at one of 
their festivals, the people of Mexico had a solemn 

ractice of drowning a young boy, to be company 
for these Gods. According to the traditions of 
Peru, the Ynca, Manco-Guina-Capac, Son of the 
Sun, found a way, by his eloquence, to make the 
inhabitants of the country quit their retirements 
in the woods, where they lived after the manner 
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of the beasts, and brought them to live under rea- 
sonable jaws. Just so did Oxrurnus with the 
Greeks, and he too passed for the Son of the Sun. 
It is remarkeble that both these people, so remote 
the one from the other, should have agreed to fan- 
cy, that sech as had extraordinary accomplish- 
ments were the offspring of the Sun. If the Greeks, 
and, in imitation of them, the ancient Gauls, had 
a religious veneration for Trees, and believed them 
to be the avode of Dryads and Hamadryads—the 
Abenaquis too, as father Larrrrrau reports, had 
a famous Tree, whereof they told several wonders, 
and it was always loaded with offerings; nor did 
they doubt of its having something divine. We 
find they had likewise among them, consecrated 
groves, much like all the rest of the idolatroue 
world.—Their Jdols, often monstrous, as in the 
old continent, either charged with symbols like 
those we call Pantheas, or sometimes even resem- 
bling those of Priapus, prove, that the people I 
am speaking of, were nothing short of the old in- 
habitants of the old world, in the extravagance ot 
their idolatry and fables. Their veneration for 
Idols, which are nothing but either misshapen 
stones, or sometimes of a conical figure, is a far- 
ther proof, that their idolatry resembled that of 
the ancients, who, before the art of sculpture, paid 
honours to such like stones, or simple pil/ars, as 
we shall see elsewhere. 

“As for what relates to sorceries. conjurations, 
divineys and enchantments, the people of the new 
World resemble but: too much those of the Old. 
Their belief was every where the same about the 
benevolent and malignant Genii, of whom the uni- 
verse was imagined to be full; over whom presitl- 
ed, as Lord and Sovereign of the other Gods, the 
Manitou of the Algonquine nations, the Chemien 
of the ( aribbe cS. ihe Ochi vO; the Are s-Aou i of the 
Hurons. Ag for the festivals and mysteries, we 
shall find byte author I just now quoted, that 
those of the Americans had a great affinity with 
the orgies of the Greeks, As to the immortality 
of the soul, and its state after death. the savages 
thought much the same way with the Greeks, even 
al time when they were most civilized. Did 

BR *Americans believe that the souls of the 
wicked were condemned to dwell in certain Lakes, 
miry and loathsome, as the Greeks sent them fo 
wander along the banks of Stya’ and “Acheron ? 
Was it not likewise their opinion, that the sou!s 
of those who had led a regular life, had places of 
delightful abode, which bore a considerable resem- 
blance to the Elysian fields ? They have, like the 
old Romans, their women hired to mourn at fune- 
rals, and like them celebrated feasts for the dead ; 
and what is still more surprising. they distinguish 
like the Greeks. between the soul and its shade or 
phantom, and believe that while the soul is ina 
happy mansion, the shade is novering about the 
place of interment. 

CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. 


AGRICULTURE. 
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+ Of judging of a Soil by the growth of T 

Wuews the farmer has observed the particular binds « 
weeds ; and formed from them, and from the external ap- 
geen the land, a general notion of its nature snci va- 
ue; let him observethetrees. If they betall, straight, ‘ull 
branched, and well headed, he may be sure the soil is 
good at heart ; on the contrary, where the trees grow ir- 
regular, low, crooked, or stubbed, it is a proof sormet 
is in the ground. In this general rule we must a 
mit certain cautions. We are not to expect every pa: tic- 


ular tree to be of this fair Kind; for accuden: wall oye 
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some; Nor are we to anagine every sort of tree must thrive 
eyually to shew the strength of the soil. 

here are good lands on which some kind of trees will 
gioW fair and fine, while others do not answer so well; 
this is confirmed by frequent observation ; and it may be 
generally explained from the depth of the soil, and the na- 
ture of the next layer under it. The husbandman from 
this may take his direction what trees to plant in his 
grounds, preferably to others ; nature giving him the in- 
struction, 


‘frees are mentioned here only as they show the nature 


of the soil by their growth as well as by its other pro- 
chice ; and to inform the farmer not to judge only by the 
general, but even by particular kinds ; for where any one 


species of the tree thrives particularly, he may be sure 
ihe soil of the neighbouring grounds has a heart. 

As the eye may distinguish the general nature of the 
land by its produce ; so the plough discovers the particu- 
lar nature of che soil. The claycy lands are hardest to 
cut, and hang in tough clods. Clays, though distinguish- 
ed under the terms of red, yellow, black and white, and 
called in Europe, by a variety of other names, all agree 
in their general nature. They are tough, wet and cold; 
and in proportion as they are mixed in greater or less 
quantity in land, they give it those properties in a great- 
er or less degree. 

Some of the kinds are so much tougher than the others, 
that an equal mixture of them does more hurt. ‘Thus the 
red clays debase lands more than any other kind ; the 
vellow are nextin stiffness and coldness to these ; the 
black are less wet and tough than either of the former ; 
and the white least of all. The yellow in a larger pro- 
portion, will do equal mischief with the red in a smaller, 
and so of the rest; the difference being more in the quan- 
tity of the clay in the soil, than occording to the particu- 
tar kind. 

The improvement of all soils depends in a great mea- 
sure upon the breaking them ; by which means their parts 
arc more exposed to the sun and air, and are made more 
fit to receive the different kinds of seeds. As clayey 
soils are the most tough of all, they most require this care. 
The effect of a moderate fire is to reduce this tough earth 
mto a loose, crumbly matter; and whatever fire will do, 
on these occasions, the action of the sun and air will also 
perform, only it requires more time. Oyster shells that 
bave lain a great while on the sea shores, are as perfectly 
calcined by the sun and air, as if they had been in the fire. 
And in the same manner those shells which are found in 
the earth, when they have been awhile spread upon the 
ground, grow soft and crumbly, as if they had been burnt. 
It is the same: with clay ; the sun and the air will take 
away its tough quality, as the fire does. Frequent plough- 
ing mends clayey svils, by turning up the clods in differ- 
€nt positions to the sun and air; and by assisting the 
operation in breaking them to pieces. This is the way 
wherein frequent ploughing operates upon a clayey soil, 
and the farmer who tries it will never be ¢cce ved in his 
expectations. All clay lands are known by these quali- 
ties. They hold the water that falls on them, and when 
thoroughly wetted, are a great while before tuey dry ; in 
the same man..er when dry, they are not soon wetted. In 
a dry season the land cracks ; if it be ploughed when wet, 
it sticks like mortar ; and in a dry season the plough tears 
it up in great hard clods, which are all clay «t the bottom. 
For this reason where the coat of soil is not thick. the 
farmer must not plough deep, for he will injure his land, 
hy mixing the clay among it. Clayey soils require a grest 

deal of industry and care, as well as knowledge, in the 
dressing and management; but when the toughness is 
overcome, so that the farmer can get his grain into them, 
and see it well covered, they very often yield large crops. 
AMANA. 
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DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT. 


i 
BERTRAM ; 
OR THE CASTLE OF ST. ALDOBRAND. 


svsssmeemeeithe sinking stage could eondescend 
To soothe the sickly taste it dare not mend. 
Brnon. 


Tats tragedy, in our humble opinion, has no equal for 
the diabolical turpitude of its characters, the shocking 
depravity of its scenes, or the execrable tendency of its 
moral. As a performance, it neither can nor should be 
beheld without disgust. It has indeed, with much pueril- 
ity of sentiment, and absurdity and bombast in the poct- 
Ty, many beauties of description, and some fine touches 
of feeling ; yet these latter charms have but little merit 
upon the stage. The play is a lampoon upon hyman na- 
ture in general, and the female sex in particular, who. 
were never so indecently satirized, even im the pages of 
Juvenal or Swift, Imogene, the heroine of the story, 
while surrounded with all the blandishiments of rank, and 
blest wit every personal accomplishment ; the adored 
wife, the beioved mother, is described as descending, with 
the foc.'tty of an harlot, from the nuptial couch of matri- 
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vel in the adulterous embraces—not of a gal- 
lant, gay Lothario, but of an out-lawed rebel, a cut-throat 
robber. After the commission of the crime, the ear of 
modesty is greeted, in an interview between the para- 
mour and his minion, with the scurrility of Bertram, who 
proclaims her shame, and loads her with abusive epithets. 
Rousseau observes, in his preface to Eloiza, that the 
girl who peruses his work is lost. Though we cannot 
predict the same fate of the female who peruses “ Ber- 
tram,” we can suspect that she, who either reads or 
sees it perfurmed without shame, indignation and disgust, 
must be lost to the dignity of her sex. But Mr. Maturin 
has made equal inroads upon the character of the other 
sex. The reverend gentleman probably anticipated his 
expulsion from office for writing the tragedy, and humane- 
ly determined to transfer the devil from the pulpit to the 
stage. His success has been complete, and orthodoxy 
itself must shudder at the diabolical portraiture of Ber- 
tram. Of this wretch a high and honourableman affirms ; 
evsestallensctbseomeuiaeivn His mad ambition 

Strove with the crown itself for sovereignty ; 

The craven monarch was his eubject slave. 

In that dread hour my country’s guard I stood, 

From the state’s vitals tore the coiled serpent, 

Then flung him forth to ruin. 
For a punishment so mercifully condign, Bertram re- 
turns his vows of eternal vengeance. His first appear- 
ance in the play is marked by the horrid execrations 
which he utters :— 

I would consort with mine eternal enemy, 

To be revenged en him ! a 
Iie even meditates the murder of Aldobrand’s wife and 
child, and, though he boasts of the spirit of a nobleman, 
and the honour of a soldier, proves himself destitute of 
both in his means of vengeance. He learns the marriage 
of his once loved Imogene with his honourable enemy, and 
basely skulks into the castle of his foe, and in his absence 
effects the destruction of Aldobrand’s honour in the se- 
duction of his wife. He for a short time displays some 
remorse for the baseness of his conduct ;— 


I show'd have mated him in fields of death, 
Not stolen upon his secret bower of peace, 
And breathed a serpent’s venom on his fower. 


By what argument can the author defend or account for 
Bertram’s. relapse into all that hideous fury, which he 
displayed before the degradation of Imogene! But satan 
again appears among them. Bertram enters the castle 
with his gang, and in despite of the shricks, the tears, 
the agonizing supplications, and even tender epithets of 
Imogene, he butchers before her face her husband, the 

enerous, the gallamt, the domestic Aldobrand ! Thus the 
Bucth act concludes in a style of mock tragic horror and 
pantominic stage effect, which could not be excelled A 
a German stage ;—Jmogene at the name of her son rushes off; 
Bertram stands over the body holding the dagger, with his 
eyes fixed on it; the band fillupshe back ; the curtain drops ! 
The fifth act, an unnecessary @ppendage to the play, is a 
tissue of disgusting absurdities. Imogene dies slowly 
with her eyes fixed on Bertram, and he, belying the whole 
tenor of his diabolical career, expires with the falsehood 
in his throat -— 

I died no felon death, 
4 warrior’s weapon freed a-warrior’s soul ! 
Our labour would be doubled in pointing out what no one 
requires should be shewn, the absurdities in the conduct 
of the scenes and characters, as well as the incorrcctness 
of language throughout the play. Such stuff as 
seneeclaitintind, tassel Freeze the hot tear, 

And bid it on the evelid hang forever— 

Such power hath time. 

The nume beloved—it is a spell of power, 

To wake the buried sliumbers of the heart, 

Where memory lingers o’er the grave of passion, 

Watching its tranced sleep ! 

Iwill but weep beneath the moon awhile. 

tie vericst wretch on varth « 

Doth cherish ineome corner of his heart, 

Some thought that makes thet heart a sanctuary 

For pilgrim dreams in midnight hour to visit 

And weep and worship there ! 

Knelt madly to the wangry wails for succour. &e. Ec. 
abounds in this tragedy, and confirms us in the opinion, 
which we entertained from the imperfections of the other 
component parts of the play, that it is a hurried and un- 
advised -prodaction. The question, whether, with all 
these imperfections, it is adapted to our stage, may be 
shortly answered. The part of Bertram was avowedly 
written for Mr. Kean, an actor highly celebrated fur 
his histrionic accomplishments and fascinating powers. 
Yet with this brilliant support, and the aid of a lady of 
great merit and beauty, the piece gave no satisfaction to 
the London critics. With what cool contempt then 
must our managers r the taste and judgment of Bos- 
tonians, in bringing forward such a pitiful production, 
to be still more pitifylly murdered by our present com- 
pany ! 


mony, to 









Before we conclude, we would say a few words about 
‘what we regard as an idle or interested report—that the 
author of this edy intended Bertram as a copy of 
Brnon’s Conrad. No two characters of the same species 
could be more different. Had a writer of genius and 
taste attempted to have dramatised Brnon’s hero, he 
might have made him an interesting and even brilliant 
subject for the stage. The Corsair, to the daring spirit 
and fiery passions of an heroic soul, joined a heart sus- 
ceptible of every softer passion, and a high and delicate 
sense of the warrior’s honour. He spurns from him the 
supplicating Beauty who endeavours in vain to arm his 
hand with the poniard of the assassin, and to conduct 
him to the couch upon which reposed his future execu- 
tioner and his bitterest enemy.—How different, and even 
diametrically opposite is the conduct of Bertram, who, 
disregarding the supplications of his former love, to aveid 
murder, feloniously sneaks beneath the roof of hospitality, 
and adds to the crime of adultery the appalling guilt o 
assassinating his honourable and defenceless foc! B 
should the report which we have noticed be true, it cay- 
not be at all surprising that an ordinary hand sho 
produce harsh discord from that enchanting Lyre, whi¢h 
under the master sweep of Brnox, breathes the wild¢st 
notes of Passion, as well as the elevated tones of Honotw’, 
and the varied melody of Love. Yr. 
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Forbear to mock us with misplac’d applause. 
Brnoy, 


We feel convinced that the Managers in perusing Ber- 
tram neglected to read the title page which would have 
informed them that it was a Tragedy. It was not therefore 
by any means absurdly taken for a Comedy, and the 
impression was to doubt confirmed by some qucer obser- 
vations made by the Monks of St. Anselm about “blue 
blazes,” as well as the appearance of several laughing 
scenes. This explanation should account for the trage- 
dy’s being attempted by the present dramatic corps, and 
will, we hope, exonerate the Managers from the charge 
of wilfully insulting their audience, With these prepa- 
rations the play commenced. Mr. Bibby appeared to con- 
cur with Messrs. Dickson and Powell in their construc.- 
tion of the piece. Bertram was accordingly introduced 
with a hearty laugh,—the boxes took the hint, and in a 
short time the house was in an uproar of laughter. The 
comedy, we are informed, thus went off very smoothly, and 
the spectators were dismissed well pleased with the fun 
afforded them both in the play and. afterpiece. Some 
amendments, however, we beg leave to suggest in the 
cast of character. Mrs. Barnes in Imogene and Mr. Bray 
in Bertram would no doubt do more justice to the ideas 
entertained by the Managers. We advise, further, that 
Mr. Hughes be excluded, as he was, we are inform, the 
only performer who damped the mirth of the audience by 
any tragic acting. 

We mean no » in these remarks, to Mr. Bibby, 
who we hope will continue to perform in parts suited to 
his powers and former pursuits. He is not yet out of the 
icading strings of his great master, Cooke. We wizh to 
see him continue both respectable and pleasing in such 
parts as MacSycophant, Shviock, and Richard. 

We cannot conclude our brief remarks without mention- 
ing the arrival of Mr. Bernard in this town, and, as we are 
informed, his determination of making this place his win- 
ter residence. We have it therefore once more in our 
power to view this legitimate son of Thalia again upon 
that stage which he once adorned and enlivened in such 
characters as the superannuated and courtly Ogilby—the 
remorse-stricken T'yke—and the broad humour of Dennis 
Brulgruddery and Nipperkin. Wuring many visits to Bos- 
ton since his secession from our corps, he has never, we 
think, appeared before a public of which he was so long 
and so justly the idol. We believe there is a mfStery in 
this, which may be fathomed. We sincerely hope that 
this admired Comedian will not share the fate of many 
of our long lost favourites. ut should the gaunt 
fiend Avanice couch at Bernard, that persecuting spear 
before which the fascinating Darley was driven from our 
stage—let those concerned prepare to account for their 
conduct to a forbearing, yet an indignant, Public. °7%z. 
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«J used my best endeavours to coinfort him, withthe s- 
surance, that this grace would not be denieu him, pravid- 
ed he spent the few hours still left in umpioxng It ; for 
the door of Heaven’s mercy was never shut, though that 
of men might be cruelly so. ‘This,’ replied he, ‘is my 
consolation ; for thou art God’s, and not man to be angry 
forever” He then en bitterly against Augustus, 

nd reproached himself for having any connection with a 
wretcl who was totally destitute of all faith and honor, an 
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atheist, without piety, and without virtue. ‘While he 
was at “arsaw,’ said he, ‘and heard the king was ad- 
vancing to attack him, he found himself extremely distress- 
ed. He was absolutely without money, and therefore 
obliged to dismiss some of his troops. He had recourse to 
my assistance, and entreated me, for the love of God, to 
borrow whatever sum I could. I procured him 400,000 
crowns ; 50,000 of which the very next day he squander- 
ed on trinkets and jewels which he gave in presents to 
some of his women. I told him plainly my thoughts of the 
matter ; and by my importunity prevailed that the Jews 
should take back their toys, and return the money they 
had been paid for them. The ladies were ex , and 
he swore that I should some time or other suffer for what 
I had done ; there, indeed, he kept his word ; would to 
God he had always done so with those he employed!’ I 
now left him for a short time, and at seven in the evening 
J returned, and the oflicer being retired, he accosted me 
with a smiling air, and an appearance of much tranquility, 
* Welcome, dear sir; the weight that lay heavy on my 
heart, is removed, and I already feel a sensible change 
went in my mind. I am ready to die! death is more 
eligible than the solitude of a long imprisonment. Would 
to Heaven only that the kind of it were less cruel. Can 
you, my dear sir, inform mein what manner am to suffer?’ 
1 answered that it had not been communicated to me, but 
that I imagined it svould pass over without noise, as only 
the Colonel and myself had notice of it. ‘That,’ replied 
he, ‘lesteem asa favour; but have you seen the sentence, 
or must I die without either being heard or condemned ? 
My eae areof being put to intolerable tortures.’ 
I comforted him in the kindest manner I could; but he 
was his own best comforter from the word of God, with 
which he was particularly acquainted ; quoting, among 
many other 8, the following, in Greek—We must 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven, through many tribulations. 
He then called for pen andink, and intreateé. me to write 
down whathe should dictate. 1 did so, as follows : 

* Testamentum, or my last Will, av 'to the disposition of my 
effects, after my death—1. His majesty king Augustus, hav- 
ing first examined his conscience thoroughly, will be so 
just as to pay back to my relations the sum he owes me ; 
which, being liquidated, will ammount to 50,000 crowns ; 
and as my relations are here in the service of Sweden, that 
monarch will probably obtain it for them.’ 


* At this he said, ‘let us stop here a little ; I will quick- 
ly return to finish this will ; but now let us address our- 
selves to God by prayer.’ Prayers being ended, ‘now,’ 
cried he, ‘I find myself yet better, yet in a quieter frame 
of mind; Oh! were my death less dreadful, with what 
pleasure would I expiate my guilt by embracing it. ‘Yes,’ 
cried he, after a pause, ‘1 have frienss in different places, 
who will. weep over my deplorable fate. What will the 
mother of the king of Prussia say ? What will be the grief 
of the countess Levolde, who attends on her? But what 
though's will arise in the bosom of her, to whom my faith 
is plighted ? My dear pastor may I venture to beg one fa- 
vour of you ? TI assured him he might command every 
service in my power. ‘Have the goodness then,’ said he, 
pressing my hand, ‘the moment I am no more, to write— 
alas ! how will you set about it !—a letter to madam Ein- 
seidelern, the lady I am promised to—ijet her know that I 
die hers ; inform her fully of my unhappy fate—send her 
my last and eternal fareweil! My death is indeed dis- 
graceful; but my manner of meeting it, will, I hope, by 
Heaven’s and your assistance, render it holy and blessed. 
This news will be her only consolation. Add farther, 
deur sir, that I thanked her with my latest breath, for the 
sincere affection she bore me: May sie live long and hap- 
py ; this is my dying wish” I gave him my hand in pro- 
mise that I would faithfully perform all he desired. 

“ The rest of his time was employed in prayer, which 
he went through, with a very fervent devotion. On the 
30th Sept. I was again with him, at four in the morning. 
The moment he heard me, he arose, and rendering thanks 
to God, he assured me he had not slept so soundly for a 
long time. We went to prayers, and in truth his piety, 
and devout frame of mind were worthy of admiration.— 
About six he said he would begin his confession, before 
the din and clamour of the people without could rise to 
disturb his thoughts. He then kneeled down, and went 
through his confession in a manner truly edifying. The 
sun beginning to appear above the horizon, he looked out 
of the window saying, ‘ Seve festa dice |—This is my 
wedding day. I looked, alas! for another, but this is the 
happier, for to-day shall my soul be introduced to her 
heavenly bridegroom, in the assembly of the blessed 
He then asked me whether I knew, what way he was to 
die? I answered that I did not. He-cenjured me, by the 
sacred name of Jesus, not to forsake him, for that he 
should find.in my company some consolation, even in the 
midst of tortures. Casting his eyes on the poner that lay 
on the table, ‘this-will,’ said he, ‘can never finished.’ 
i asked him whether he would put his name to what was 
already written? ‘No,’ replied he, with a deep sigh, ‘I 
will write that hated name no more. My relations will 
find their aceount in another place; salute them from me.’ 
He then addressed himself to God in prayer, and con- 
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tiaued his devotions till the lieutenant entered to conduct 
him to the coach. He wrapped himself up in his cloak, and 
went forward a great pace, guarded by an hundred horse- 
men. Being arrived at the place of execution, we found 
it surrounded by 300 foot soldiers, but at the sight of the 
stakes and wheels, his horror is not to be described.— 
Clasping me in his arms, ‘Beg of God,’ he exclaimed, 
‘that my soul may not be thrown into despair amidst these 
tortures!’ I comforted—I adjured him to fix his thoughts 
on Jesus Christ, who for our sins was nailed on a cross. 
“ Being now on the spot where he was to suffer, he bid 
the executioner do his duty well, and put into his hands 
some money, which he had got ready for that purpose — 
He then stretched himself out upon the whee!, and while 
they were stripping him naked, he begged me io pray that 
God would have mercy on him, and bear up his soul in 
agony. I did so, and turning to all the spectators, said to 
them, brethren, join with me in prayer for this unhappy 
man. ‘Yes,’ cried he, ‘assist me, all of you, with your 
supplications to Heaven” Here the executioner gave him 
the first stroke. His cries were terrible ; ‘O Jcsus, Je- 
sus ! have mercy upon me !’ This cruel scene was much 
lengthened out, and of the utmost horror ; for as the 
headsman had no skill in his business, the unhappy victim 
received upwards of fifteen several blows, with each of 
which were intermixed the most piteous groans and invo- 
cations of the name of God. At length, after two strokes 
riven on the breast, his strength and voice failed him. Ina 
faitering tone he was just heard to say,‘ cut off my head |’ 
and the executioner still lingering, he himself placed his 
head on the scaffold. Afver four strokes with an hatchet 
the head was separated from the body, and the body 
quartered. Such was the end of the renowned Patkul !” 





MISCELLANY. 
THE THINKER......Vo. Z. 


Messrs. Evrrons, 

Ever since the first number of your paper was issued, 
Thave felt such an invincible “itch for writing,” that 
the subject has occupied many of my sleeping as well as 
wuking moments ; and the name I should adopt (on which 
so much depends) has been the greatest impediment to 
acommencement. Ihave thought of Sappho, Tacitus, 
Atticus, Idler, Wanderer, Spectator, Tattler, and the 
whole catalogue of ancient and modern names, both real 
and assumed, and have not found one that suited me; 
and in fact, I feel a repugnance at using the name of any 
great man, or writer of eminence ; first, because I wish 
to be original im my fide, at least ; and secondly, because 
if I assume any high sounding name, more will be ex- 
pected from me than I shall be able to produce. ‘This 
long train of thinking instead of giving me a clue to any 
name, that pleased my ear, has fixed upon me a character, 
that I cannot shake off; and haviry become The J” snker 
among my friends, I have thoweht best to own it in pub- 
lic, and thereby, should there be any thing derogatory im 
it, reflect back the disg-ace on them, by Uiis avowal. 

Having thus promised, I must beg your indu!ence to 
my thoughts, should they not boast the systematical cor- 
rectness of a Blair, or the profundity arid elegance of a 
Burke; while I assure you none of them shall be audi- 
ble, which may pollute the age, if they have not the 
power to mend it. 

I know not that this thinking ft is of a lasting nature, 
therefore will not proniise a long continuance of cogita- 
tions. I may however give you some of its desultors 
effects, as often as you are destitute of better matter for 
your miscellaneous department. 





-_—_to— 
Messrs. Enrrons, 
By giving this a place in your paper, you will much 
oblige yours, &c. C. C. 
Extract from a Sermon lately preached. 

«“ May I be permitted to say, that perhaps one of the 
greatest defects in our preaching is, that it isnot sufficient- 
ly directed to ennoble and elevate the minds of men. It 
does not breathe a sufficiently generous spirit. It appeals 
too constantly to the lowest principle of biunan nature, 
I mean the principle of fear, which under judicious excite- 
ment is indeed of great and undoubted use ; but which, as 
every parent knows, when habitually awakened, is always 
found to depress and debase the mind, to break the spirit, 
to give a tameness to the character, and to chill the best 
affections. Perhaps one cause of the limited influence of 
Christianity, is, that, as it is too often exhibited, it seems 
adapted to form an abject, servile character, rather than 
to raise its disciples to true greatness and dignity. Per- 
haps, were Christianity more habitually regarded as a sys- 
tem, whose great design it is to infuse honorable senti- 
ments, an ingenuous love of God, asuperiority to unworthy 
pursuits, a virtue, akin to that of heaven, its reception 
would be more cordial, and its influence more extensive, 
more y, miore accordant with its great end, the per- 

fection of human nature.” 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, NOY. 9, 1816. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN. 

Wr have had a number of valuable arrivals this week 
from Europe, and some from India; but on a perusal of 
the papers which they furnish, we can find nothing 
new or interesting. ‘The English papers are principally 
filled with the particulars of the expedition to Algiers | 
many of which have been already anticipated by arrivals 
from Gibraltar. 1085 Christian slaves were lideruced from 
Algerine slavery. 
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Mr. Pinckney has had several conferences with the 
foreign Ministers. The Americans demand the Island of 
Lampedosa ; it is five leagues in circumference and two 
long, abundant in fruits and well wooded, and has a sure 
anchorage for a small fleet. A suggestion is made, tha 
the English will not choose to have the Americans, as 
neighbours in the Mediterranean. 

The American squadron was at Naples 5th September 

The Spanish trade to the Canaries is destroyed by the 
South American privateers, which swarm in that vicinity 
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DOMESTIC. 

Mr. Jones, formerly Secretary of the Navy, has been 
chosen Present of the National Pank, aad Branches are 
to be established at Boston, New-York, Baltimore, Charles 
ton and New-Orleuns. 





The first volumes of Dr. Maro’s “ View of Ancient G-. 
ography,” with an elegant .dtlae, and “ New System of M) 
thology,”” both now publishing by subscription, and the 
latter of which is Reviewed on our first page, may be seen 
at this office. 





The office of Professor of Chemistry in Harvard Uni- 
versity having been lately vacated by the resignation of 
Dr. Dexter, the corporation have chosen Dr. Jolin Gor. 
ham Professor of Chemistry, and this choice has been 
confirmed by the overseers; the late Professor has re- 
ceived from the same authority, the title of Profi 
Emeritus, a3 a mark of respect for his services in the uni- 
versity for more than thirty years, 





Taeatrnr~—On Monday Evening, for Vin. Brenr’s Ben- 
efit, “.4 New Way to puy Old Deots,” with “ The . igree- 
able Surprise.” 

We understand Mr. Cooper is in town, and will suc- 
ceed Mr. Bibby at our Theatre, 





A company of F.questrians, with twelve fine horses; have 
arrived at New-York, from England, and promise a mor 
splendid Cireus exhibition than the American public have 
ever witnessed 

Mr. Houtman has arrived at Charleston, with a corps of 
fourteen Comedians. 


MARRIAGES. 

In this town, Mr. George Arins, of Deerfield, to Miss 
Fanny Lincoln Cushing—Mr. Levi Younger, to Miss 
Catharine P. Jones—Mr. John Ward, to Miss Mary 
Thomas— Major David 8. Townsend, of the U. 8. Army, 
to Miss Eliza Gerry, second daughter of the late Vice- 
President. 

At Medford, Mr. Wm. Ray, merchant of this town, to 
Miss Mary Gray—At the Hotel of the American Mini 
ter, in Paris, Samuel Welles, Esq. of this town, to Miss 
Fowle, of Philadelphia, late of Watertown. 

DEATHS. 

In this town, Mrs. Hannah, wife of the late Nehemiah 
Perry, aged 45—Mrs. Ruth Bent, aged 65—Mr. John 
Barnes, aged 64—Samuel Dexter, son of Mr. James Green- 
wood, aged 9 months—Edward Davis, son of Edward 
Child, aged 6—Amelia, youngest child of Capt. Thomas 
Newmarch, aged 3—Mr. Samuel Griggs, aged 56—Mr 
John B. Gill, aged19—Myr. Philip Hichborn, aed 46 

At Newton, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Obediah Thayer, 
late of this town.—At Needham, Lieut. Jeremiah Stimp- 
son, aged 3Y.—At Roxbury, Mr. John Langicy, aged 
27—Mrs. Abigail Richardson, aged 62—At Brookline, 
Mrs. Bathsheba Thayer, 56—At Weymouth, Major Join 
White, 57—-At New. York, Mr. John Benson, formerly of 
Boston, 45. 

In England, John Anvil, blacksmith, which occasioned 
the following Evrraru: 

My sledge and hammer lie reclin’d ; 
My éellows too have lost their wind ; 
My fre’s extinct, my forge decay'd; 
My vice is tu the dust ali laid; 

My coal is spent, my irox gone, 

My najis are drove, my work is done. 
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POETRY. 





(ORTGTNAL.) 
FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE POETICAL MORALIST....No. IV. 


Messrs. EnttTors, 

During the picasant weather of the last summer, the 
orphans of the Female Asylum were several times con- 
ducted to the Common to walk, and enjoy, unconfined, 
the salubrity of the air. I had once the pleasure of meet- 
ing them there, and was not a little impressed with the 
interesting scene; which suggested the following ideas. 

Swert, happy innocents! pursue your sports ! 

Enjoy these gambols, thoughtless of your lot. 

This is the holiday of life’s career, 

The hour which nature kind, in darkness wraps 

Of past or future; and to joy alone 

Devotes the present. Q scheme of wisdom ! 

Worthy the Power august that form’d it. 

Worthy Him who sees all past and present. 

Could your young minds a knowledge of the past 

Imbibe, and view in fancv’s glass the scenes 

Of want and woe, in which your parents sigh’d, 

Your little hearts would melt within their orbs, 

And those expressive eyes, now bright with joy, 

Distil such drops as griefs remember’d shed. 

Could you behold the thorny path of life, 

Stretch’d out with many a rugged steep, 

Before your wand’ring minds ; could you foresee 

The rotected female’s state, her cares, 

Privat®ms, hardships, lonely humble sphere ; 

‘Temptations, from a thousand diff’rent springs, 

Winding their deleterious streams around 

Her simple heart, and with seductive pow’r 

The moral lessons of her childish years 

Bearing along with inconsid’rate sweep, 

These days of mirth would change their halcyon smile, 

And grief’s sad impress mark your polish’d cheeks. 

"Tis well ordain’d, you see no ill to come, 

For heaw’nly charity with gracious hand, 

Has touch’d the chord within her daughters’ breasts, 

That vibrates to benevolence divine. 

They feel the sacred impulse—they obey— 

With eager haste they snatch from ruin’s haunt, 

These orphan souls—bid ev’ry care begone, 

And ev’ry fear, save that of sin’s pursuit. 

Hail, noble spirits! pride of gen’rous souls! 

Religion’s fav’rites, virtue’s friends sublime ! 

Accept the tribute of the untutor’d muse ; 

Though dull the labour’d strain by her inspir’d, 

And though no polish’d periods grace my verse, 

The heart that throbs within my glowing breast, 

The pious efforts ye have made, reveres, 

And prays the chuicest blessings on your heads. 
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FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


Bareurry glows the glitt’ring gem, 
Sparkling is the diamond’s gleam ; 
Brilliant is the sunny ray, 
Beaming on the golden day ; 

But brighter, warmer is the glow, 

That Friendship’s cheering smiles bestow. 


Fair is nature’s verdant scene, 
Sweet the vale, the waving glen ; 
Soft the fragrant downy heath, 
Mild the gentle zephyr’s breath : 
Yet fairer, swetter is the ray, 
That mildly brightens Friendship’s day. 


Tuneful are the warbler’s notes, 
Swelling from their mellow throats ; 
Soft is music’s dulcet pow’r, 
Stealing on the silent hour ; 

Yet softer, and more tuneful far, 

The gentle strains of Friendship are 
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Majestic is the spangled night, 
Soothing, Cynthia’s silver light ; 
Sweetly soothing is the ray, 
As her beams on ocean play ; 
But nobler still, and more divine, 
Glows the flame on Friendship’s shrine. 
Pure and sacred spring of love, 
Giv’n to man from God above ; 
Beam of heav’n’s resplendent throne, 
Emblem of th’ Eternal One! 
Theme of the angel’s golden lyre, 
Oh! let thy rays my soul inspire. 
Mona. 
—._- oe 
FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES. 
Derest disguise ; remember ’tis your part, 
By gentile fondness to retain the heart. 
Let duty, prudence, virtue take the lead, 
To fix your choice ;—but from it ne’er recede. 


' Despise coquetry ; spurn the shallow fool, 


Who measures out dull compliments by rule, 
And without meaning; like a chatt’ring Jay, 
Repeats the same dull strain throughout the day. 
Are men of sense attracted by your face, 
Your well turn’d figure, or their compound grace, 
Be mild and equal, moderately gay, 
Your judgment rather than your wit display. 
By aiming at good breeding strive to please ; 
*Tis nothing more than regulated ease. 
Does one dear youth among a worthy train, 
The best affections.of your heart obtain ? 
And is he reckon’d worthy of your choice ? 
Is your opinion with the general voice ? 
Confess it then, nor from him seek to hide, 
What’s known to ev’ry person else beside; 
Attach him to you—in a gen’rous mind, 
A lively gratitude expect to find ; 
Receive his vows, and by a kind return, 
Affection’s blaze will ever brighter burn. 
Disdain duplicity, from pride be free ; 
What ev’ry woman should, you then will be. 

Cc. 


et 2 
(SELECTED.) 
EXTRACT FROM THE QUEEN’S WAKE. 


BY JAMES HOGG. 

Waar vision lingers on the heath, 
Flitting across the field of death ? 

Is it a sprite that roams forlorn, 

Or angel from the bowers of morn, 

Come down a tear of heaven to shed, 

In pity o’er the valiant dead ? 

No’vain, no fleeting phantom this, 

No vision from the bowers of blis s; 

Its radiant eye and stately tread, 
Bespeaks some beauteous mountain maid. 
No rose of Eden’s bosom meek, 

Could match that maiden’s moisten’d cheek ; 
No drifted wreath of morning snow, 

The whiteness of her lofty brow ; 

No gem of India’s purest die, 

The lustre of her eagle eye. 

When beauty, Eden’s bowers within, 
First stretch’d the arm to deeds of sin ; 
When passion burn’d, and prudence slept, 
The pitying angel bent mort wept. 

But tears more soft were never shed, 

No, not when els bow’d the head ; 

A sigh more mild did never breathe 

O’er human nature whelm’d in death ; 
No woe and dignity combine 

In face so lovely, so benign. 
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LOVE NOT EXTINGUISHED BY AGE. 
For me thy wrinkles have more charms, 
Dear Lydia, than a smoother face; 
I'd rather fold thee in my arms, 
Than younger, fairer nymphs embrace. 
To me thy autumn is more sweet, 


More precious than their vernal rose, 
Their summer warms not with a h 


So poteut as thy winter glows, 
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AMUSEMENT. 


Rules of Good Breeding. 


Some people very foolishly observe, that when 
carved for, it is but civil to take whatever is of- 
fered. No such thing! Always make a sooo 
saying you like some part better ¢ it gives addi- 
tional trouble, and of course shows the carver to 
better advantage. 

Wiping your plate with a large piece of bread, 
so as to p shar the gravy, is very genteel and _ele- 
gant; also, to pour the gravy from the dish to 
your plate has a very accomplished air, as you 
may soon be convinced by dining with Alderman 
Dunderhead. 

If you have favourite fogs and cats, let them 
be at large at dinner time, and keep them in such 
a State of voraciousness, that they may be ready 
to run away with all the victuals. 

Be sure to place your elbows on the table, like 
a church warden in a parish vestry. 

When you are drinking a.giass of wine, roll 
your eyes about the room, over the brim of the 
glass, like a felon brought up by habeas corpus to 
a judge’s chamber. 








A link-boy asked Dr. Burgess, the preacher, if he would 
have a light. ‘No, child,’ says the Doctor, ‘I am one of 
the lights of the world.’ ‘? -vish, then, replied the boy, 
‘you were hung up at te «.d of our alley, for it is a de- 
vilish dark one.’ 


Pherecrates, an Athenian ernie poet, in alluding, in one 
of his satirical comedies, 'to the luxuries of the rich, 
gives the following hyperbolical description of the 
abundance of former times : 


Tur days of Phitus were the days of gold ; 

The season of high feeding and good cheer ; 

Rivers of goodly beef and brewis ran 

Boiling and bubbling through the streaming streets, 
With Islands of fat dumplings cut in sops, 

And slippery titbits, moulded into mouthfuls, 

That dead men might have swallowed ; fioating tripes 
And fleets of sausages in luscious morsels 

Stuck to the bank like oysters ; here and there, 

For relishers, a salt-fish seasoned high, 

Swam down the savoury tide; when soon, behold! 
The portly gammon sailing in full state, 

Upon his smoking platter heaves in sight, 
Encompass’d with his bandoliers like guards, 

And convoy’d by huge bowls of frumenty, 

That with their generous odours scent the air. 

If your mouth waters now, what had it done 

Could, you have seen our delicate fine thrushes, 
Hot from the spit, with myrtle berries cramm’d, 
And larded well with celandine and parsley, 

Bob at your hungry lips, crying—come eat me ! 

Nor was this all, for pendant over-head, 

The fairest, choicest fruits in clusters hung. 

Our rivers roll with luxury, our vats 

O’erfiow with nectar, which providing Jove 

Show’rs down by cataracts ; the very gutters, 

From our house-tops, spout wine; vast forests wave, 
Whose very leaves drop fatness ; smoking viands 
Like mountains rise—all nature’s one great feast! 
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LAWYER AND CLIENT. 


Two lawyers, when a knotty case was o’er, 

Shook hands, and were as good friends as before. 
« Zounds ! (says the losing client) how came you 
To be such friends, who were such foes just now ? 
Thou fool, says one, we lawyers, though so keen, 
Like shears, ne’er cut ourselves, but what's between. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
“Sam” is received and shall be inserted. 
Several communications of minor importance we have 
been compelled to lay aside for subjects of more interest. 
A number of poetical effusions are on file. 
In our last number of “Amana,” on Agriculture, third 
line, for “ service,” read eurface. 
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